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ADVENTURE OF A GERMAN STUDENT. 
From* Tales of a Traveller,” by Washington Irving. 

Ona stormy night, in the tempestuous times of the 
French revolution, a young German was returning 
to his lodgings, at a late hour, across the old part of 
Paris. The lightning gleamed, and the loud claps of 
thunder rattled through the narrow streets—but I 
shall first tell you something of this young gentle- 
man. 

Gottfried Wolfgang was a young man of good fa- 
mily. ,He had studied for some time at Gottingen, 
but being of a visionary and enthusiastic character, 
he had wandered into those wild and speculative 
doctrines which have so often bewildered German 
students. His secluded life, his intense application, 
and the regular nature of his studies, had an effect 
on both mind and body. His health was impaired, 
his imagination diseased. He had been indulging 
his fanciful speculations on spiritual essences, until 
like Swedenborg he had an ideal world of his own 
around him. He took a notion, I do not know from 
what cause, that there was an evil influence hanging 
over him ; an evil genius or spirit seeking to ensnare 
him and ensure his perdition. Such an idea work- 
ing on his melancholy temperament produced the 
most gloomy effects. -He became haggard and 
desponding. His friends discovered the mental ma- 
lady that was preying upon him, and determined 
that the best cure was a change of scene ; he was 
sent, therefore, to finish his studies among the splen- 
dour and gaieties of Paris. 

Wolfgang arrived at Paris at the breaking out of 
the revolution. The popular delirium at first caught 
his enthusiastic mind, and he was captivated by the 
political and philosophical theories of the day ; but 
the scenes of blood which followed, shocked his 
sensitive nature, disgusted him with society and the 
world, and made him more than ever a recluse. He 
shut himself up in a solitary apartment in the Pays 
Latin, the quarter of students. There, in a gloomy 
street, not far from the monastic walls of the Sor- 
bonne, he pursued his favorite speculations. Some- 
times he spent hours together in the libraries of Pa- 
ris, those catacombs of departed authors, rumma- 





ging among their boards of dusty and obsolete 
works in quest of food for his unhealthy appetite. — 
He was, in a manner, a literary goul, feeding in the 
charnel house of decayed literature. 

Wolfgang, though solitary and recluse, was of an 
ardent temperament, but foratime it operated mere- 
ly upon his imagination. He was too shy and igno- 
rant of the world to make any advances to the fair, 
but he was a passionate admirer of female beauty, 
and in his lonely chamber would lose himself in re- 
veries on forms and faces which he had seen, and his 
fancy would deck out images of loveliness far sur- 
passing the reality. 

While his mind was in this excited and subli- 
mated state, he had a dream, which produced an 
extraordinary effect upon him. It was of a female 
face of transcendant beauty. So strong was the im- 
pression it made, that he dreamed of it again and 
again. It haunted his thoughts by day, his slumbers 
by night ; in fine he became enamoured of this sha- 
dow of a dream. This lasted so long, that it became 
one of those fixed ideas which haunt the minds of 
melancholy men, and are at times mistaken for mad- 
ness. 

Such was Gottfried Wolfgang, and such his situa- 
tion at the time I have mentioned. He was re- 
turning home late one stormy night through some 
of the old and gloomy streets of the Marais, the 
ancient part of Paris. The loud claps of thunder 
rattled among the high houses of the narrow streets. 
He came to the Place de Greve, the square where 
public executions are performed. The lightning 
quivered about the pinnacles of the ancient Hotel 
de Ville, and shed flickering gleams over the open 
space in front. As Wolfgang was crossing tle 
square, he shrunk back with horror at finding him- 
self close by the guillotine. It was the height of 
the reign of terror, when this dreadful instrument 
of death stood ever ready, and its scaffold was con- 
tinually running with the blood of the virtuous and 
the brave. It had that very day been actively em- 
ployed in the work of carnage, and there it stood 
in grim array amidst the silent and sleeping city, 
waiting for fresh victims. 

Wolfgang’s heart sickened within him, and he 
was turning shuddering from the horrible engine, 
when he beheld a shadowy form cowering as it 
were at the foot of the steps which led up to the 
scaffold. A succession of vivid flashes of lightning, 
revealed it more distinctly. It was a female figure 
dressed in black. She was seated on one of the 
lower steps of the scaffold, leaning forward, her 
face hid in her lap, and her long dishevelled tress- 
es hanging to the ground, streaming with the rain 
which fell in torrents. Wolfgang paused. There 
was something awful in this solitary monument of 
wo. The female had the appearance of being 
above the common order. He knew the times to 
be full of vicissitude, and that many a fair head, 
which had once been pillowed on down, now wan- 
dered houseless. Perhaps this was some poor 
mourner, whom the dreadful axe had rendered 
desolate, and who sat heart-broken on the stand of 





existence from which all that was dear to her 
in the world had been launched into eternity. 

He approached and addressed her in the accents 
of sympathy. She raised her head and gazed wild- 
ly athim. What was his astonishment at behold- 
ing, by the bright glare of the lighning, tf very 
face which had haunted him in his dreams!—It was 
pale and disconsolate, but ravishingly beautiful. 

Trembling with violent and conflicting emotions, 
Wolfgang again accosted her. He spoke some- 
thing of her being exposed at such an hour of the 
night, and to the fury of such a storm, and offered 
to conduct her to her friends. She pointed to the 
guillotine with a gesture of dreadful signification— 

**T have no friend on earth !” said she. 

**But you have a home,” said Wolfgang. 

**Yes—in the grave !” 

The heart of the student, melted at the words. 

“If a stranger dare make an offer,” said he, 
** without danger of being misunderstood, I would 
offer my humble dwelling as a shelter ; myself as a 
devoted friend. I am friendless myself in Paris, 
and a stranger in the land ; but if my life could be 
of service, it is at your disposal, and should be sa- 
crificed before harm or indignity should come to 
you.” 

There was an honest earnestness in the young 
man’s manner that had its effect. His foreign ac- 
cent, too, was in his favor; it showed him not to 
be a hackneyed inhabitant of Paris. Indeed, there 
is an eloquence in true enthusiasm that is not to be 
doubted. The homeless stranger confided herself 
implicitly to the protection of the student. 

He supported her faultering steps across the Pont 
Neuf, and by the place where the statue of Henry 
the Fourth had been overthrown by the populace. 
The storm had abated, and the thunder rumbled at a 
distance. All Paris was quiet ; that great volcano of 
human passion slumbered for awhile, to gather fresh 
strength for the next day’s eruption. The student 
conducted his charge through the ancient streets of 
the Pays Latin, and by the dusky walls of the Sor- 
bonne, to the great dingy hotel which he inhabited. 
The old porteress who admitted them, started with 
surprise at the unusual sight of the melancholy 
Wolfgang with a female companion. 

On entering his apartment, the student, for the 
first time, blushed at the scantiness and indifference 
of his dwelling. He had but one chamber ; an old 
fashioned saloon, heavily carved and fantastically 
furnished with the remains of former magnificence; 
for it was one of those hotels in the quarter of the 
Luxembourg palace which had once belonged to 
nobility. It was lumbered with books and papers, 
and all the usual apparatus of a student, and his bed 
stood in a recess at one end. 

When lights were brought, and Wolfgang had a 
better opportunity of contemplating the stranger, 
he was more than ever intoxicated by her beauty 
Her face was pale, but of a dazzling fairness, set off 
by a profusion of raven hair that hung clustering 
about it. Mer eyes were large and brilliant, with 
a singular expression that approached almost to 
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**“Do you know ins thing about her said Wolf 
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the common walks of lift In the two preceding 
tales, Mrs. Hf. had developed the great mportanc 
ind beneficial tendency of the virtues of Integrity 
and Patience, as influencing both the character and 
happiness of two young persons under severe trials 
Ss} here press nts us with a similar exainy le of a 
young lady, called ipon to exercise a degree of De 
cision of Character not often required i her sex, 
nd which displavs itself in what we should hav 
lecmed a most improbable line of conduct, had we 
t en assured by the author that this portion of 
her tale is founded upon facts. Her narrative in 
) quence issu a muci more or ginal cast 
han that of either of the two precedi volume 
ind willon that account perhaps be preterred Dy 
pany readers, though asa whole it is deficient im 
1 t, when compared to Integrity ; and no 
part of it pr xluces the leep impression made by the 
iffect passages of *f Patience.’’ It is not 
req forus to eive acomplete analysis of a tale, 
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I.a Fontaine was very remarkable for his naivete 
i city of heart, and many traits of his ab- 
se! f mind are on record, It must, indeed, have 
een creat, since it carried him to an absolute m- 
sensibility of external impressions. One day Ma- 
i Bouill mn, in her way to Versailles, met 
lim i reverie under one of the trees of the court 
On rret i the evening, he passed him, stand 
¢ the same place and the same attitude, not 
sdihcaninithiate: haiti Mas en very cold, and 
¢ } , antl SOs mple, u affected and 
t } ( his mi ners, t lan de Suabliere, 
wh ve hinvan asylum for some years in herhouse, 
) \ i .« i ‘ cf Cosmussil ill 
re 4 l \ kept i tl e animais, 
I it H H La I une.” lis Id 
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ta kor i le, a great rogue, avilluin, a 
i c. mult Mya us terms of abuse, and in 
the ton f his voi Fontaine, wit! 
out paying a regard to the abuse, went on d 
hing At last the company’s roar of laughtes 
il 1 it nmseit * What is this lauvhter 
t said | “6 t cried Despreaux, 
wh at vou, to b ure you have not ria 
word of the abu winch [ have been bawl ne at 
our ears, vet 1 SUT] lat the folly of sur 
) a perform to hear what another a 
. pers at the opposite le of the sta stem 
Ore NS absence ¢ When he went 
, tts Fab to the win » lial i at 
i del ia ) id » taat he had 
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joying a short period of peace, t Ws 
papers were acct stomed to eke t { Oi 5 
with literary essays or extra ! , 
consequence, became part ally , and ever 
villare could boast 5 orat eftite, tat 
town of Glamis, which gives a tit to the | i of 
Strathmore, tl th was tl icle of J a) 
the barber, the butcher, and ma s, at 
at his smithy, to re id the new i t is 
ments on what they « muld not lerst | Or 
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which was quite unint lligible to the leat 1 aud 
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I small ck iss Giat 
Beaury 1S a captivating it fadir 
tower, Which often le ts Guthiul 
possessors Into many dis SSeS lappy 
is it for those who are di neruished fu 
their outward charms, that they are shel 
tered under the parental roof! happy fo 
them that the watchful ey ards them 
with rigid circumspectior Few. in the 

early period of life, are insensible to ff 

tery, or deaf to the voice of adulation.— 
Beware of the flatterer, not deceived 
by 1 ype hes if} 
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outward charms, has a mean opinion 
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to censure and danger. The rose ist 
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with contearpt ; whilst the primrose, 
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the snow drop, less e sed to ol 
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form Ifyou have secured the virtues 
the mind. vou®need not envy others tl 
beauty of the face And ye, who are 
decorated with every outwar ace 
not vain of such fading exterr s t 
tremble, ] st they s ould temp t! 
signing to lead you into et 
Ne prle t not, then, In th riddy heut 
of youth, to make your mind aht com; 
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charms may please fora moment; butt 
mere lasting beauties of an imp! ad wt 
derstanding, and an intelligent mir it 
never tire we are soon weary of lookin 
al p ture, though ex li¢ lt im ! 
masterly style; and the woman w ‘ 
only beauty to recommend her, bas but lit 
t chan i meetit a lover wl will not 
rr ‘ iti ne T 1 t t ua { ; ! t 
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modesty at swee of tem 
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trious vouth of the nation, which 
Mine honors to her image or portrait, 
derthe modest appellation of the 
ef God 

As the beauty of Claralsabella 
cd any thing that thei 
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exceed- 
ivination of pain- 
ier or Statuary could Conceive, ber image 
ecame the peculiar object of devotion to 
i select fraternity who called themselves 
ier knights; but it was at the same time 
scattered throughout Europe, by being 
opied in the foreign manufactures of 
this article, so that this exquisite beauty 
became really a universal idol, and receiv- 
ed the most solemn testimonies of devo- 
tion from the farthest limits of Scotland, 
Sweden, and Hungary. 

Her knights, composed chiefly of Cata- 
lonian and Provencal nobality, assumed 
a great number of vows, testifying their 
unlimited devotion to her, binding them- 
selves to assert her universal pre-emi- 
pence, and fulfil ber most trivial com- 
mands at the hazard of fortune and life. 
Some of them are said to have given the 
most extravagant proofs of their attach- 
ment, by throwing themselves down pre- 

ipices, or rushing upon certain death in 
vattle, at a bint from her; and the per- 
sonal love which numbers contracted for 
ery as it could not be gratified in the or- 
linary way, displayed itself in the most 
outrageous freaks and most desperate en- 
ierprizes. 

Instances are mentioned of accomplish- 
ed and illustrious youths devoting them- 
selves to arduous pilgrimages, intoler- 
penances, and even to inevitable 
death, in obedience to commands impos- 
ed thoughtlessly or in jest, and extorted 
from ber by their importunate devotion. 
One of ber knights assassinated a caliph’s 
vizitr; another, with a band of followers, 
brought away a princess of Grenada, 


able 


father’s to serve her as a 
waiting-maid. 

Locks of her hair, her 
a Slipper she had worn, 
had once encircled her waist, were be- 
soucht and preserved as the most sacred 
Compliments on her beauty and 
the most ¢ ostly presents were sent to her, 
not only from christian potentates, but 
feom Arabian emirs and Turkish suitans, 
fromthe borders of the Black Sea and the 

rythrean gulf. 

What human being could fail of being 
intoxicated by homage like this? what 

yrtion of wisdom or humility could pre- 
erve Clara from some degree of vanity 

id credulity ! and how must the value 
which the sex, in general, affix to beauty, 

heightened by observing these testi- 
monies of devotion paid to it! 

It does net appear that this paragon 
yossessed a mind of extraordinary force 
-elegance; that her moral constitution 
is distinguished by any qualities re- 

rkablv rood or bad. ler triumph ap- 
been merelv the triumph 
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cast-off raiment, 
a ribbon which 
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famed for her beauty, from the midst of 
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of personal charms, of a handsome face, 
and a graceful form. Vhis triumph had 
a short career, and an early termination, 
for she died at the age of nineteen, of a 
fever caught while bebolding a show up- 
on the water, exhibited in honour of her. 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 
FRAGMENT. 

Mr. Orvscnoorc—The following beautiful lines 
are from the pen of Robert Southey. They have 
never, | believe, appeared in any print; should 
you think them wortiy of a place in your miscella- 
ny, you are at liberty to publish them. BE... C. 
Moments there are in life,—alas, how few ! 

When, laying cold prudential thoughts aside, 

We take a generous impulse for our guide ; 

And tollowing promptly what the heart thinks best; 
Commit to Providence the rest ; 

Sure that patter reckoning will arise 

Of shame or sorrow, for the heart is wise, 

And happy they who thus in faith obey 

Their better nature! Err sometimes they may, 

And melancholy thoughts may cloud the breast 

Such as by hope are left behind ; 

But hike a shadow they will pass away 

From the pure sunshine of the peaceful mind. 


THE FAMILY PICTURE. 

With work in hand, perhaps some fairy cap 

To deck the little stranger yet to come ; 
One rosy boy struggling to mount her lap— 
The eldest studious with a book or map 

Her timid girl beside, —with a faint bloom, 
Conning some tale—while, with no gentle tap, 

Yon chubby urchin beats his mimic drum, 

Nor heeds the doubtful frown her eves assume. 
' with her fondest smile 
Regarding her sweet little ones the while ; 

And he the happy man! to whom belong 
These treasures, tecls the living charm beguile 
All mortal cares, and eves the prattling throng 


W ith rapture,rising heart,and a thanksgiving tongue. 


Sosits the mother 


THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 
Tis said the Rose is Love’s own flower, 
its blush so bright, its thornsso many, 
And winter onits sLreom hath power, 
But hath not on its swEETNESS any. 
For though young Love’s ethereal Rose 
Will droop on Age’s wintry bosom, 
Yet still his faded leaves disclose 
The fragrance of their earliest blossom 


But ah! the fragrance ling’ring there, 

Is like the sweets that mournful Duty 
Bestows with sudly-soothing care, 

‘Yo deck the grave of bloom and beauty. 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 

Its blush extinct, to kindle never, 
That fragrance is but Memory’s sien, 

That breathes of pleasures past forever. 


Why did not Love the amaranth choose, 
‘That bears no thorns and cannot perish ’ 
Alas! no sweets its Howers#diffuse, 
And only sweets Love’s life can cherish. 
But be the rose and amMarantu twin’d, 
And Love their mingled powers assuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, 
For ever sweet, for ever blooming ! 





The slightest gift that friendship makes, 
A brittle shell, a fading flower, 

From her soft touch a value takes 
Above the dreams of wealth or power 


But if the shell, the flowers were known 
In scenes of bliss too fair to last, 

rhey boast a magic all their own, 
And give existence to the past 








Alas! each blended charm endears 
Po my foud heart, this simple toy, 
Bestowed by her my soul reveres, 
Memorial of departed joy. 
_—_>—_— 
FOR THE GARLAND. 

The following effusion was composed during the 
gloomy month of November. I had wandered along 
the banks of the Potomac, till fatigue overpowering 
me, I seated myself upon the trunk of a decayed 
tree, and, on the blank leaf ofa book, sketched with 
a pencil the scenery around me and my own sie 
reflections. 


Melancholy, dark and shrouded, 
Gloomy, comfortless and drear— 
Creation’s mantle, oh, how clouded ! 

Faded, wither’d, chang’d, and sear. 


How alter’d every prospect round me ! 
How diffrent now each object seems! 
Those magic scenes so late which bound me 
Aut with desolation teems ! 


All creation’s rob’d in sadness, 
November winds howl idly past ; 

Not one single note of gladness 
Comes borne upon the cheerless blast 


I saw around the rude destruction 
Winter’s icy hand had made : 

No genial breezes brought obstruction 
To his keen, his sweeping blade. 


Through this wide desolation ranging ; 
*Mid wild prospects ever new— 
Ever various—ever changing— 


Ever fleeting—yet how true! 


Yes—true are nature’s pictur’d pages, 
Like youthful promise, bright and gay— 

Proclaiming, through their varied 
Ail those beauties must decay. 
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Oh, I have known bless’d hours far brighter, 
When life was new, and hopes were high— 

When the warm spirit’s dance was lighter— 
Yes—those hopes have long pass’d by. 


My vouthtul dreams before me fleeting, 
Told of joys too pure to last ; i 
Call’d up hopes, once oh how cheating ! 
Alas, too sweet '—because now past. 


O’er the gloomy retrospection, 

Tears of anguish silent roll ; 
Melancholy recollection ! 

Despair soon seiz’d my troubled soul. 


To tranquilize this fierce emotion, i 
I turn’d to view Potomac’s tide, 

Rolling majestic floods to ocean— 
Tranquil, calm and dignified. 


Here too disappointment waited, 
O’er the calm which late was there— 
The bounding billows, danger-treighted, 
Strove in elemental war. »- 


I gaz’d upon the dread commotion— 
I heard the sea-bird’s screaming yell ; 
As he wheeled bis flickering motion, 
To some safe and silent dell. 


Like this wild, this ruthless billow— 
Through vexation, care and strite— 

Bereft of hope, the mourner’s pillow 
Seem’d the picture of my life. 


ay 
OCTAVIAN ' 





‘* Hoot away, despair ! 
** Never yield to sorrow— 
** The blackest sky may wear 
**A sunny face to morrow.’ 
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